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A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  FAMILY  COUNSELING 

Chaplain  (MAJ)  Hershel  M.  Finney,  Jr.,  Alabama  ARNG 

"It  costs  a  lot  to  be  a  person 

to  be  human 

to  be  loving 

to  respond  to  that  life-call 
that  roars  at  the  core 
of  our  being 
It's  all  kind  of  helter-skelter 

life  calls  for  death 

security  demands  risk 

at-homeness  requires  abandonment 

love  means  hurt 
Knowing  is  tenuous 

for  change  is  certain 

and  doubt  dogs  a  seeker's  steps 

dawn  and  darkness  hold  hands  like  lovers 
To  plunge  into  life  completely 

is  our  baptism 
And  to  dance  with  fellow-plungers 

is  our  communion 
Growth  is  the  dynamic 

of  our  true  humanity 
And  joy  of  being 

is  the  reward." 

Maxine  D.  Dunnam 

It  does,  indeed  cost  a  lot  to  be  a  person.   One  view  of  the  role  of 
the  military  chaplaincy  is  that  of  helping  people  to  become  whole  persons. 
To  this  end,  counseling  often  occupies  much  of  the  chaplain's  time.   In 
time  chaplains  acquire  much  skill  as  counselors.   They  must.   It  is  their 
contribution  to  the  life  process  of  those  who  serve  —  those  who  have  to 
pay  when  "it  costs  a  lot  to  be  a  person". 

Within  the  parameters  of  counseling,  the  chaplain  must  deal  with  many 
different  types  of  problems.   The  focus  of  this  paper  is  to  deal  with  one 
type  of  problem  —  family  problems,  and  one  way  of  dealing  with  them.   As 
it  costs  a  lot  to  be  a  person,  it  costs  a  lot  to  make  a  marriage,  to  live 
within  the  context  of  family.   Many  problems  arise.   When  these  problems 
seem  to  be  larger  than  the  family  resources  can  handle,  but  the  desire  to 
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remain  a  family  is  strong,  many  people  turn  to  the  source  they  feel  can 
help  —  the  chaplain. 

The  counseling  case  loads  of  most  chaplains  are  legendary.   The  recent 
emphasis  of  Clinical  Pastoral  Education  is  both  tribute  to  this  fact  and 
attempt  to  deal  with  it.   This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  apprise  the  mili- 
tary chaplain  of  one  tool  that  can  be  helpful  in  dealing  successfully 
with  a  large  case  load  by  showing  a  new  approach  in  family  counseling. 

Family  counseling  is  often  the  most  difficult  type  of  counseling  for 
the  military  chaplain.   His/her  experience  is  usually  with  the  individual 
soldier.   Less  frequently  the  family  is  involved.   The  chaplain's  civi- 
lian counterpart  often  sees  nearly  as  many  families  as  individuals.   It  is 
largely  due  to  this  infrequency  of  opportunity  that  the  military  chaplain 
is  usually  more  skilled  in  individual  counseling  than  in  family  counseling. 

Traditionally  there  have  been  two  main  approaches  to  family  counseling: 
deal  with  the  individual(s)  requesting  counseling  in  one-on-one  situations, 
or  counsel  with  both  partners  together.   Often  a  mix  of  the  two  has  proved 
effective,  seeing  the  persons  individually  in  some  sessions,  seeing  them 
together  in  others.   If  the  problem  involves  a  child,  the  child  is  often 
seen  alone,  or  with  parent,  or  a  mix. 

Now  there  is  another  approach  that  proves  effective.   It  requires  less 
time  on  the  part  of  the  counselor  and  often  surfaces  root  problems  in  the 
first  hour  that  do  not  surface  for  several  sessions  using  the  individual 
approach. 

The  technique  is  called  family  group  therapy.   The  approach  is  still 
controversial  in  the  field  of  counseling.   It  requires  additional  training, 
but  basically  the  same  skills  as  counseling  with  the  other  approaches. 


This  paper  will  not  qualify  one  as  being  skilled  in  family  group 
therapy,  but  it  will  serve  to  introduce  the  subject.   This  paper  will 
discuss  the  definition  and  rationale  of  family  group  counseling,  the  role 
of  the  counselor,  the  process  and  flow  of  the  therapy,  and  the  goals  of 
family  group  counseling,  all  with  an  eye  as  to  how  this  applies  to  the 
pastoral  counselor.   It  is  my  belief  that  this  technique  can  strengthen 
the  military  chaplain  in  his  very  vital  role  as  a  helping  person.   This 
technique  can  enable  him/her  to  deal  more  effectively  and  yet  more  effi- 
ciently with  family  problems. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  I  will  deliberately  interchange 
the  terms  "chaplain",  "pastor",  and  "minister",  for  in  this  context  they 
are  interchangeable.   I  will  emphasize  the  term  "minister"  for  it  often 
implies  role,  where  "chaplain"  often  implies  position  in  the  minds  of 
readers.   This  is  to  emphasize  that  the  chaplain  is  a  minister.   "Coun- 
selor", "therapist",  and  "pastoral  counselor"  are  practically  synonymous 
within  the  context  of  chaplain/minister/pastor. 

Howard  Clinebell  states  the  importance  of  family  group  therapy  when 
he  says,  "family  group  therapy  -  the  simultaneous  treatment  of  an  entire 
family  -  is  one  of  the  most  promising  developments  in  current  methods  of 
helping  troubled  persons."   Counseling  with  the  entire  family,  or  at  least 
the  parents  with  a  child  or  some  of  the  children,  calls  for  a  difference  in 
approach  and  orientation  by  the  counselor.   It  is  one  of  the  newest  ap- 
proaches to  counseling  and  one  that  is  not  fully  accepted  by  everyone  in 


1.   Howard  J.  Clinebell,  Jr. ,  Basic  Types  of  Family  Counseling 
(Nashville,  Abingdon,  1966),  p.  120. 


the  area  of  counseling.   I  feel  it  has  much  to  offer  the  pastoral  coun- 
selor. 

Counselors  have  always  recognized  the  importance  that  the  family 
plays  in  the  life  of  an  individual.   Even  therapists  who  do  not  accept 
family  counseling  as  a  method  recognize  this,  and  many  who  do  not  see 
the  family  as  a  group  want  to  see  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

Chessick  emphasizes  that  it  is  Important  in  the  treatment  of  adolescents 
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to  see  members  of  the  family  individually  before  therapy  goes  very  far. 

Family  group  counseling  accepts  the  understanding  that  we  are  all 
affected  by  our  family  systems.   Clinebell  spells  out  the  rationale  for 
family  therapy.   The  family  is  a  social  organism.   "Whatever  affects  one 
part  of  the  family  organism  automatically  affects  all  parts,  just  as  an 
infected,  injured,  or  well-functioning  hand  influences  the  entire  body." 

He  quotes  Nathan  Ackerman  in  one  of  the  clearest  statements  of  the 

basic  assumption  behind  family  counseling: 

"The  family  is  the  strategic  center  for  understanding 
of  emotional  disturbances  and  also  for  intervention  on  these 
psychic  forces  in  human  relations  that  have  to  do  with  health 
and  illness.   In  other  words,  the  family  group  can  make  or 
break  mental  health."  * 


2.  Richard  D.  Chessick,  The  Techniques  And  Practice  of  Intensive 

Psychotherapy   (New  York,  Jason  Aronson,  1974),  p.  143. 

3.  Clinebell,  p.  121. 

4.  Ibid. 
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Crises  come  to  every  family,  and  the  gamut  of  family  problems  ex- 
tends from  very  small  matters  to  very  large  ones.   Most  problems  are 
worked  out  within  the  family,  but  when  they  become  threatening  or  the 
family  is  incapable  of  dealing  with  them, they  will  then  call  a  counselor. 
A  family's  ability  to  deal  with  a  crisis  is  determined  by  two  things: 
their  level  of  integration  and  their  adaptability  and  flexibility  in 
solving  problems. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  family  counseling  should  be  entirely  crisis- 
centered.   Although  the  initial  crisis  precipitates  the  search  for  help, 
counseling  centers  on  the  family  and  its  stability.   Ackerman  touches  on 
a  key  concept  when  he  says  "the  stability  of  the  family  and  that  of  its 
members  hinges  on  a  delicate  pattern  of  emotional  balance  and  interchange , 

Everyone  operates  in  multiple  relationship  systems.   We  are  constantly 
interacting  with  others  on  a  changing  basis.   Because  of  the  impact  and 
influence  our  systems  have,  "identity  is  dynamic,  constantly  changing, 
and  the  individual  has  potentialities  and  contingency  possibilities  that 
are  only  neglected  through  prohibitions  and  actions  preventing  self- 
exploration  and  change." 

The  emotional  health  of  an  individual  is  often  the  reflection  of  the 
health  of  the  family,  and  almost  always  the  result  of  it.   Since  families 
do  interact  and  function  as  organisms,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  logical 
approach  to  consider,  and  try  to  help  the  family  as  a  group.   This  is  what 
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5.  Charles  William  Stewart,  The  Minister  As  Marriage  Counselor 

(Nashville,  Abingdon,  1970),  p.  138. 

6.  Nathan  W.  Ackerman,  The  Psychodynamics  Of  Family  Life 

(New  York,  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  1958)  p.  23. 

7.  Virginia  Satir,  Conjoint  Family  Therapy  (Palo  Alto,  CA. , 

Science  and  Behavior  Books,  Inc.,  1967)  p.  179- 
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family  counseling  is  about.   It  recognizes,  and  deals  with,  the  family  in 

its  interaction.   In  all  counseling  one  is  dealing  with  persons  who  are 

continuously  reacting  with  others.   In  family  group  counseling,  you  bring 

them  all  together  and  deal  with  the  problem  in  the  interaction. 

Charles  William  Stewart  goes  so  far  as  to  say: 

"When  something  goes  wrong  in  the  family,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  counsel  with  one  member  of  the  family 
apart  from  the  other  members  because  the  difficulty  lies 
not  simply  with  one  emotionally  distressed  person.   It 
lies  between  the  members  themselves  in  the  splits,  barriers, 
and  feelings  of  isolation  generated  between  them. "   » 

As  Clinebell  points  out,  this  type  of  approach  is  a  natural  one  for 
a  minister.   He  is  normally  dealing  with  people  within  a  family  unit  con- 
text. It  has  several  benefits  for  the  minister.   It  is  often  helpful  with- 
in a  relatively  short  period  of  time.   When  the  family  is  involved  in 

therapy,  something  happens  during  the  session.   Becker  says  that  "normally 
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something  significant  and  helpful  occurs  within  a  single  session."  '   He 

also  says  that  often  a  single  session  is  sufficient. 

Becker  feels  that  you  find  in  a  family  problem  that  "images  which  each 

holds  of  self  and  others  are  disparate  rather  than  congruous,"  and  this 

results  in  a  loss  of  communication  within  the  family.      It  would  then 

follow  that  the  "purpose  of  family  counseling  is  to  open  up  communication 

between  family  members  by  finding  the  points  of  incongruity  in  the  images 

of  self  and  others." 


8.   Stewart,  p.  135. 


9.  Russell  J.  Becker,  Family  Pastoral  Care  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J., 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1965)  p.  75. 

10.  Ibid4 

11.  Ibid 


Such  an  understanding  would  make  it  obvious  that  seeing  the  family 
as  a  group  would  be  a  more  effective  and  efficient  method  than  seeing 
the  persons  individually. 

This  approach  functions  on  a  role-relationship  level.   Family  coun- 
seling assumes  that  much  distress  can  be  alleviated  by  dealing  with  these 
relationships. 

Virginia  Satir  introduces  her  popular  book  dealing  with  family  re- 
lations by  saying,  "All  the  ingredients  in  a  family  that  count  are  change- 
able and  correctable  -  individual  self worth,  communications,  system  and 
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rules  -  at  any  point  in  time."     Such  a  positive  outlook  should  fit 

nicely  within  the  chaplain's  reference. 

All  this  is  to  say  that  a  group  approach  to  family  counseling  is  one 
that  is  not  only  sound  and  logical,  it  seems  to  be  a  natural  one  for  the 
chaplain.   It  could  be  a  natural  extension  of  the  normal  approach  that  is 
employed  in  ministry. 

The  role  of  the  minister  in  group  family  counseling  is  one  that 
easily  conforms  to  what  is  generally  thought  of  as  that  of  the  group  coun- 
selor.  As  Ackerman  points  out,  the  role  of  the  group  therapist  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  psychoanalyst.   He  sees  the  client  face-to-face. 
"His  social  identity  is  revealed.   His  emotions  and  counter-emotions  are 
more  exposed.   He  is  therefore  a  more  real  person,  a  less  magical  figure, 
less  omnipotent,  less  immune."     In  the  same  vein,  Chessick  states  that 
the  "humaneness  of  the  psychotherapist  is  expressed  in  his  compassion, 


12.  Virginia  Satir,  Peoplemaking  (Palo  Alta,  CA. ,  Science  And 

Behavoir  Books,  Inc.  1972),  Preface. 

13.  Ackerman,  p.  282  . 
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concern  and  therapeutic  intent  toward  his  patient."  ^  The  chaplain,  as 
a  caring  person,  can  certainly  find  a  place  in  this  type  of  counseling. 

Becker  offers  a  helpful  reminder  to  the  minister  in  stating  "the  mode 
of  inquiry  is  one  of  empathetic  interest  in  the  world  revealed  in  the  images 
of  each  person. "^     The  very  fact  that  the  minister  is  familiar  to  the 
family,  and  that  often  opens  the  doors  to  effective  counseling,  carries 
with  it  dangers  of  its  own.   The  minister/counselor  must  not  become  a 
part  of  the  family.   As  in  individual  counseling,  the  line  between  empathy 
and  sympathy  must  be  maintained. 

While  military  chaplains  are  not  usually  identified  as  individuals  as 
readily  as  their  civilian  counterparts,  their  role  is  one  more  easily 
identified  by  service  members  and  their  families.   Thus,  while  Becker  is 
addressing  the  civilian  clergy,  his  material  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
military  chaplain. 

In  family  group  counseling,  the  therapist  is  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  dealing  with  the  person  on  two  of  the  three  levels  at  which  people 
operate.   He  can  see  them  in  their  inter-  and  intra-family  relationships, 
and  often  gets  to  talk  about  relationships  outside  the  family  -  the  third 
level!   Ackerman  employs  the  "family  systems"  model  in  dealing  with  con- 
flict and  restitution.   He  states  that  conflict  occurs  on  all  three  levels: 
1.   between  the  family  and  the  surrounding  community,   2.  intrafamilal 
conflict  among  members,  3.  conflict  within  the  personalities  of  the  in- 

14.  Chessick,  p.  94. 

15.  Becker,  p.  77. 


dividual  members." 

Clinebell  states  a  major  portion  of  the  role  of  minister  as  family 

therapist  by  summarizing  Bell: 

"The  therapist  aims  at  strengthening  the  family 
group  faciliting  healthy  interaction.   He  does  not  give 
interpretations  of  depth, intrapsychic  material.   Instead, 
his  interpretations  are  of  four  kinds:   reflective  of  what 
the  family  is  doing  or  saying,  corrective  -  pointing  to 
unrecognized,  casual  or  reciprocal  links  in  their  inter- 
action; reconstructive  -  providing  a  conttext  for  present 
behavior  by  recalling  the  history  of  family  relationships; 
and  normative—  commenting  on  parallel  or  contrasting  rela- 
tionships or  behavior  in  other  families  to  give  perspective." 

He  further  clarifies  the  role  by  stating  Satir's  description  of  the 
function  of  the  therapist.   She  says  that  the  therapist  helps  families  to 
take  the  risk  of  looking  at  themselves  and  their  interactions.   This  is 
accomplished  by  doing  four  things:   reducing  their  fears,  building  self- 
esteem,  labeling  assets,  and  encouraging  each  person  to  communicate  his 

,   ..     18 

feelings. 

An  important  consideration  in  family  group  counseling  is  the  process 
that  occurs  in  the  relationships.   I  agree  with  Virginia  Satir  that  there 
is  nothing  sacred  about  the  form  of  the  counseling  sessions.   It  is  the 

process  that  is  important.   She  defines  process  as  "a.   an  encounter  b. 

19 
between  two  people  c.   at  a  particular  moment  in  time."  "    The  therapist 


16.  Ackerman,  p.  118. 

17.  Clinebell,  p.  126. 

18.  Ibid.  ,  p.  128. 


19.   Satir,  Conjoint  Family  Therapy,  p.  178# 
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must  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  several  different  processes 
simultaneously  in  a  group  family  counseling  session.   This  is  what  makes 
family  therapy  such  a  sophisticated  and  difficult  technique. 

By  describing  interaction  as  process,  we  keep  before  us  the  con- 
stantly moving,  shifting  and  changing  nature  of  relationships.   As  Satir 
puts  it,  "Process  is  more  a  matter  of  'how'  than  of  'what'". 

An  important  concept  that  Ms.  Satir  uses  is  maturation,  which  she 

*)  1 

says  is  the  key  to  therapy.     The  reasonably  mature  person  is  able  to 

operate  in  the  world  in  a  competent  manner.   The  goal  of  her  therapy  is 
to  make  families  "functional".   Pragmatically  speaking,  this  is  what  the 
chaplain  as  counselor  is  trying  to  do. 

The  flow  of  counseling  is  defined  in  different  ways  by  different 
therapists,   which  may  simply  state  that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  struc- 
ture to  be  followed  for  maximum  effectiveness.   The  counselor  must  be 
sensitive  to  the  flow  and  direct  it  according  to  the  particular  situa- 
tion.  Becker  describes  the  process  flow  in  the  most  general  terms.  * 
He  describes  the  flow  in  two  stages.   The  first  stage  is  meeting  with  the 
child  or  the  parents  alone  to  find  the  points  of  incongruity.   The  second 
stage  is  to  work  with  the  entire  group  and  enable  them  to  see  their  roles 
and  images.   All  therapists  who  employ  a  family  group  approach  seem  to 
feel  that  some  sessions  should  be  with  individuals,  or  with  parts  of  the 
group,   and  some  of  the  sessions  involve  the  entire  group.   John  E.  Bell 
takes  the  interaction  of  therapy  through  the  following  six  stages:   1. 


20.  Ibid. 

21.  Ibid. ,  p.  91. 

22.  Becker,  p.  76. 
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orientation  phase,   2.   child-centered  phase,   3.   parent-child  inter- 
action,  4.   father-mother  interaction,   5.   sibling  interaction,  and 
finally,  6.   family  interaction. ^3  While  I  do  not  feel  it  would  be  the 
best  course  of  action  to  attempt  to  rigidly  structure  the  flow  of  coun- 
seling,  all  these  phases  are  possible,  although  they  may  not  come  in 
that  order,  and  should  be  watched  for. 

However  the  sessions  and  their  participants  are  arranged,  it  is 
essential  that  interaction  be  observed  in  all  phases.   As  Ackerman  states, 
"A  therapeutic  approach  to  the  emotional  disturbances  of  family  life 
must  begin  with  a  psycho-social  evaluation  of  the  family  as  a  whole." 

There  are  cases  when  the  family  can  use  resources  other  than  input 
from  the  counselor.   Virginia  Satir's  Peoplemaking  is  certainly  a  good 
source  that  some  families  will  be  able  to  use. 

Family  group  counseling  calls  for  evaluation  by  the  therapist.   Again, 

Ackerman  states: 

"it  is  important  to  appraise  the  extent  to  which  family 
conflict  is  controlled,  compensated,  or  decompensated  and  how 
far  family  conflict  induces  progressive  damage  to  solvent  re- 
lationships, impairs  complementarity  in  role  relations  and 
therefore  predisposes  to  breakdown  of  individual  adaptation."  25 

Introducing  children  into  the  therapy  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  new 
dimension  for  most  counselors,  but  certainly  seems  a  reasonable  and  logi- 
cal approach.   Some  therapists  feel  that  only  the  children  exhibiting 


23.  Quoted  in  Clinebell,  p.  124- 

24.  Ackerman,  p.  304. 

25.  Ibid.,  p.  305. 
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stress  should  be  seen,  while  others  feel  that  all  the  children  in  the 
family  should  be  involved.   1  agree  with  the  latter  view  at  least  to  the 
point  of  inviting  all  the  children  in  for  some  of  the  sessions.  When  all 
the  children  are  involved,  some  of  the  sessions  may  be  held  in  the  home, 
although  this  carries  with  it  the  danger  of  too  many  possible  distractions 
for  the  family. 

It  may  be  at  this  point  that  the  minister  may  have  an  advantage  over 
other  therapists.   The  child  who  is  familiar  with  the  minister  would 
"feel  a  safety  which  he  could  not  accord  to  an  unknown  adult."     Of 
course,  this  would  depend  somewhat  on  the  minister  and  his  relationship 
with  the  child. 

It  is  essential  to  integrate  the  child  into  the  therapy,  and  it  is 
this  aspect  that  makes  this  approach  to  family  counseling  unique.   It  is 
with  the  entire  group  that  the  counselor  is  able  to  observe  the  processes 
that  affect  each  life  and  the  family  as  a  whole. 

The  chaplain  as  counselor  is  best  able  to  see  the  interaction  processes 
as  they  operate  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Clinebell  states  that  the  goals  of  family  therapy  are  almost  identi- 
cal with  those  of  role-relationships  marriage  counseling.   The  main  goal 
is  to  reduce  negative  complementarity  and  to  enhance  positive  complement- 
arity.  This  means  to  enable  the  persons  involved  to  enrich  their  rela- 
tionships, making  them  more  able  to  satisfy  the  personality  needs  of  all 
concerned.   He  further  lists  the  operational  goals: 


26.   Becker,  p.  84 
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(1)  Reopening  the  lines  of  intrafamilial  communication  so 
that  feelings,  wishes,  goals,  and  values  can  be  discussed. 

(2)  Interrupting  the  self -perpetuating  spiral  of  mutual  need- 
deprivation  and  attack. 

(3)  Increasing  the  family  members'  awareness  of  the  roles  which 
various  ones  play  and  are  expected  by  others  to  play  in 
their  interaction. 

(4)  Becoming  aware  of  their  essential  interdependence  and 
identity  as  a  family. 

(5)  Having  practice  in  thinking  together  about  sources  of 
pain  and  pleasure  in  family  interaction. 

(6)  Beginning  to  experiment  with  more  flexible  and  mutually 
satisfying  roles  and  with  more  responsible  ways  of 
relating.  27 

In  discussing  his  theory  of  intensive  psychotherapy,  Chessick  states 
that  the  basic  conditions  for  human  emotional  maturation  are  "good  feel- 
ings for  the  child  and  good  examples  of  mature  behavior  on  the  part  of 
those  responsible  for  the  child  and  those  closest  to  it  -  the  parents, 
siblings,  and  so  forth."  2°  If  families  can  move  in  this  direction,  then 
they  are  on  the  way  to  happier,  more  fulfilling  lives. 

A  family  counseling  experience,  as  any  period  of  trouble,  can  serve 
to  be  a  deepening  experience  for  all  persons  concerned,  including  the 
chaplain.   Hopefully  the  counselor  is  helping  to  move  the  group  toward 

finding  and  operating  within  a  growing  faith  and  sense  of  values.   They 
may  experience  estrangement,  forgiveness,  and  reconciliation.   Stewart 
says  "Just  as  the  latter  periods  of  reconciliation  can  lead  a  couple  to 


27.  Clinebell,  p.  124. 

28.  Chessick,  p.  57. 
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a  heightened  awareness  of  God,  so,  too,  can  the  latter  portion  of  family 
counseling."  ^9 

I  generally  agree  with  Becker's  premise  that  "Pastoral  Care  to  the 
family  is  a  form  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  which  is  shaped  by  the  Gospel 
as  a  message  of  reconciliation."  30  Family  group  counseling  can  be 
effective  and  efficient  tool  for  providing  that  care. 


>e  an 


29.  Stewart,  p.  158. 

30.  Becker,  p.  13. 
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